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_PHILADELPHIA. most merriment, was that ofa woman to whom | a few lessons, he handled his knife and fork 





an old coat was given. ‘This she concluded | with much dexterity. He refused both spir- 
| belonged to her nether limbs, and no signs, | its and wine, but was very fond of sweetened 
|hints, nor shouts, could correct her mistake.| water. Salt provisions were not at all to his 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Her feet were thrust through the sleeves, and | liking, but rice and plum-pudding were agree- 

after hard squeezing she succeeded in draw-|able to his taste, and he literally crammed 

Narrative of the United States Exploring |ing them on. With the skirts brought up in| them into his mouth. After his appetite had 
Expedition during the years 1838, 1839, | front, she took her seat in the canoe with | been satisfied, he was in great good humour, 
1840, 1841, 1842. By C. Witkes, Com-| great satisfaction, amid a roar of laughter | singing his ‘ Hey meh leh,’ dancing and laugh- 
mander of the Expedition, M. A. Ph. S.,|\from all who saw her. ‘Towards evening,|ing. His mimicry prevented any satisfactory 
gc. 5S vols. Wiley & Putnam. Messrs. Waldron and Drayton visited their | inquiries being made of him relative to a vo- 
(Continued from page 216.) huts. Before they reached the shore, the|cabulary. Some of the officers painted the 

natives were seen making a fire on the beach, | faces of these natives black, white, and red ; 

“The women were never suffered to come | for their reception, evidently to avoid their}this delighted them very much, and it was 
on board. ‘They appeared modest in the pre-/entering their huts. On landing, one of the| quite amusing to see the grimaces made by 
sence of strangers. They never move from| men seemed anxious to talk with them. He|them before a looking-glass. One of these 
a sitting posture, or rather squat, with their pointed to the ship, and tried to express many | natives remained on board for upwards of a 
knees close together, reaching to their chin, | things by gestures; then pointed to the south- | week, and being washed and combed, he be- 
their feet in contact, and touching the lower | east, and then again to the ship, after which, |came two or three shades lighter in colour. 
part of the body. They are extremely ugly. | clasping his hands, as in our mode of prayer,|Clothes were put on him. He was about 
Their hands and feet were smail and well-| he said, ‘ Eloah, Eloah,’ as though he thought twenty-three years of age, and was unwell the 
shaped, and from appearance they are not ac- we had come from God. After a little time,| whole time he was on board, from eating 
customed to do any hard work. They appe .. | they gained admittance to the hut. The men|such quantities of rice, &c. His astonish- 
very fond and seem careful of their young! creeping in first, squatted themselves directly | ment was very great on attending divine ser- 
children, though on several occasions they of-| in front of the women, all holding out the| vice. The moment the chaplain began to 
fered them for sale for a trifle. They have | small piece of seal-skin to allow the heat to|read from the book, his eyes were riveted 
their faces smutted all over, and it was|reach their bodies. The women squatted | upon him, where they remained as long as he 
thought, from the hideous appearance of the | three deep behind the men, the oldest in front,| continued to read. “At the end of the week 
females, produced in part by their being paia- | nestling the infants. After being in the hut,| he became dissatisfied, and was set on shore, 
ted and smutted, that they had been disfigured | Mr, Drayton endeavoured to call the attention | and soon appeared naked again. It was ob- 
by the men previous to coming alongside. It} of the man who had made signs to him before | served, on presents being made, that those 
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was remarked that when one of them 8aW | entering, to know whether they had any idea| who did not receive any, began a sort of 


herself in a looking-glass, she burst into tears, | of a Supreme Being. ‘The same man then put whining cry, putting on the most doleful-look- 


as Jack thought from pure mortification. | his hands together, repeating as before, ‘ Elo-| ing countenances imaginable. They are much 
The men are employed in building the huts, | ah, Eloah.’ From his manner, it was inferred | addicted to theft, if any opportunity offers. 
obtaining food, and providing for their other | that they had some idea of a God or a Su-| The night before they left the bay, they stole 
wants. The women were generally seen|preme Being. Their mode of expressing|and cut up one of the wind-sails, which had 
paddling their canoes. When this party of | friendship is by jumping up and down. They | been scrubbed and hung up on shore to dry. 
natives left the ship and reached the shore, |made Messrs. Waldron and Drayton jump! Although we had no absolute proof of it, we 
the women remained in their canoes, and the | with them on the beach, before entering the | are inclined to the belief that they bury their 
men began building their temporary huts ;| hut, took hold of their arms, facing them, and | dead in caves.” 

the little children were seen capering quite | jumping two or three inches from the ground,! We now approach the southern cruise : 


naked on the beach, although the thermome- | making them keep time to the following! noting that the squadron experienced the usual 
ter was at 40°. On the hut being finished, 





; song : |reception at Cape Horn—rough and stormy 
which occupied about an hour, the women Ha ma la ha mala ha ma la ha ma la. | weather. m 
went on shore to take possession of it. They O Ia la Ia la Ia Ia la Ja Ia. “ Before leaving these desolate and stormy 
all seemed quite happy and contented. Be- 


) All our endeavours to find out how they igni- | regions, it may be expected that I should say 
fore they left the ship, the greater part of | ted their fire proved unavailing. It must be | a few words relative to the passage round the 
them were dressed in old clothes, that had exceedingly difficult for them to accomplish, | Cape.” 

been given to them by the officers and men, judging from the care they take of it, always! [The remainder of the quotation here made 
who all showed themselves extremely aNX-/ carrying it with them in their canoes, and the |we omit, it being chiefly of interest to navi- 
lous ‘to make them comfortable.’ This gave | danger they thus run of injuring themselves| gators only.] 

rise to much merriment, as Jack was not dis- by it. Their food consists of limpets, mus-| On arriving at Valparaiso, they established 
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an observatory. The morals of this place | struck the rock with all his force. This de- 
are greatly improved; order now prevails, | tached a large fragment, and to their surprise 
and delight, laid open a vein, which proved 

“The predominant trait of the Chilians, | the largest and richest that had been worked 
when compared with other South Americans, | for many years. From this it would appear 
is their love of country and attachment to/that the employment is attended with much 
This feeling is common to all | uncertainty ; and after exhausting one of these 
There is also a great feeling of in-| treasure deposits, there are no means or signs 
dependence and equality. Public opinion has|known to them by which they can ascertain 


crime is rare: 


their homes. 
classes. 


weight in directing the affairs of state. The 
people are fond of agricultural pursuits, and 

the lower orders much better disposed tow- 

ards foreigners than in other parts. Schools 

and colleges have beenestablished, and a de- 

sire to extend the benefits of education through- 

out the population is evinced. This has been 

one of the constant aims of government.” 


An excursion to the Cordilleras, by the sci- | faintness and vertigo from this cause. Mr. 
entific corps, was to be expected; it seems,| Alderson and Mr. Dana were both affected by 


however, that they were not provided with 
the requisite instruments for ascertaining ele- 
vations. They ascended a ridge belonging 
to the main body of the Cordilleras, and at 
the height of about ten thousand feet, they 
reached the summit. 

“Here they had an extensive view of all 
the line of the snow peaks, That of Tupon- 
gati appeared the most conspicuous, although 
at a distance of eighty miles. ‘The guide as- 
serted that he could see smoke issuing from 


its volcano in a faint streak, but it was beyond | 


the vision of our gentlemen. The peak itself 
from this view of it was quite sharp-pointed. 
The scene immediately around them was one 
of grandeur and desolation: mountain after 
mountain, separated by immense chasms, tothe 
depth of thousands of feet, and the sides bro- 
ken in the most fantastic forms imaginable. 
* * Nothing could be more striking than 
the complete silence that reigned everywhere ; 
not a living thing appeared to their view. Af- 
ter spending some time on the top, they began 
their descent ; and after two hours’ hard tra- 
velling, they reached the snow line, and pass- 
ed the night very comfortably in the open 
air, with their blankets and pillions, or saddle 
cloths. Fuel for a fire they unexpectedly 
found in abundance: the Alpinia umbellifera 
answering admirably for that purpose, from 
the quantity of resinous matter it contains. 
Near their camp was the bank of snow before 
spoken of, from which the city has been sup- 
plied for many years. It covers several acres. 
The snow line here seemed to have remained 
constant, and would have afforded a fine op- 
portunity to have verified the rule of Hum- 
boldt, but they had no instruments. The 
height they had ascended was supposed to 
have been about eleven thousand feet, and the 
Cordilleras opposite them about four thousand 
feet higher. The view of the mass of the 
Cordilleras, in its general outline, was not un- 
like those of Mont Blanc and other mountains 
in Switzerland.” 

In working the mines in the neighbourhood 
of Chili, little skill seems to be exerted: thus, 
on one occasion, after the labour of several 
weeks, in extending a shaft, there was found 
not a particle of ore to reward the toil : 

“ ‘They were just about giving up the search, 
when the mayoral, or master-workman, de- 
claring he would have the last blow for luck, 
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the best direction to take to discover another. 
* * The mines, by the light of the numer- 
ous candles, exhibited all the shades of green, 
blue, yellow, purple, bronze, &c., having a 
metallic and lustrous appearance. The con- 
fined air, with the heat of so many candles, 
made it quite oppressive; and persons who 
have not often visited mines, are subject to 


it. It was the first time the former had ever 
penetrated so far, Mr. Newman and himself 
being governed by the report of the mayoral, 
and the ore brought up in their operations. 
The miners were not a little astonished at our 
gentlemen loading themselves, besides the 
specimens of ores, with piedra bruta, which 
they considered of no value. The manner of 
labour in the mines is in as rude a state as it 
was found in the agricultural branches of in- 
'dustry. A clumsy pick-axe, a short crowbar, 
a stone-cutter’s chisel, and an enormous ob- 
long iron hammer, of twenty-five pounds 
weight, were the only tools. ‘The hammer is 
only used when the ore is too high to be reach- 
ed with the pick or crowbar. The miners, 
from the constant exercise of their arms and 
chest, have them well developed, and appear 
brawny figures. When the ore is too tough 
to be removed by the ordinary methods, they 
blast it off in small fragments, not daring to 
use large blasts, lest the rock should cave in 
upon them, Only a few weeks previous to 
their visit, the mayoral, while at the farthest 
end of the gallery, was alarmed by the rat- 
tling down of some stones, and before he could 
retreat, the walls caved in for several yards 
outside of where he was, leaving but a small 
space. It required eighteen hours of unceas- 
ing effort by nearly a hundred men to extri- 
cate him from his perilous situation. The 
ore is brought to the mouth of the mine on 
backs of men, in sacks made of raw hide, and 
holding about one hundred pounds. Whenever 
a sufficient quantity to load a drove of mules 
is extracted, it is thrown down the mountain 
slide, and then carried to the furnace at Jaquel. 
Only seventeen miners were employed; pre- 
vious to this the number employed was one 
hundred. Whenever a richer vein was struck, 
a larger number were employed, who could 
always be easily obtained by foreigners, the 
natives preferring to work for them, as they 
say whatever the profits or losses may be, 
they are sure of being regularly paid. The 
wages are small—from three to four dollars 
per month, in addition to their food. They 
are allowed to draw a third of their pay on 
the last Saturday of every month, and full set- 
tlement is made twice a year. ‘They are sup- 
plied with clothing and other necessaries, out 
of which the agent makes a per centage, and 
which is charged against their wages. ‘There 





is one admirable regulation of the Chilian go- 
vernment, that of not permitting liquors to be 
brought within a league of any mine, under a 
severe penalty, which is strictly enforced. 
The cost of the maintenance of each workman 
is not great; they are allowed as rations for 
breakfast four handfuls of dried figs, and the 
same of walnuts: value about three cents. 
For dinner they have bread, and fresh beef 
or pork. 
find themselves. 
veniences, and which is attended with some 
expense, is the supply of the miners with wa- 
ter, which has to be brought up the moun- 
tains. 
lings on the Chilian side of the Andes.” 


Small stores, as sugar and tea, they 
One of the greatest incon- 


The miners’ huts are the last dwel- 


(To be concluded.) 


HOUSTONS TEXAS. 


“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or Yatch- 


ing in the New World.” 
(Continued from page 210.) 


Our lively Englishwoman searee touches 
upon these shores, before she believes her- 
self qualified, from a coach-ride through the 
streets of New Orleans, to depict American 
character. She generalises from a very few 
specimens indeed. 

‘** You seldom see an American lady accom- 
panied in her walks, rides, or drives, except on 
Sundays, by a gentleman ; it would be a waste 
of time, and consequently a useless expendi- 
ture of money, to indulge in the gentle and 
refining society of the female sex. Young, 
delicate, and pretty women are met unprotec- 
ted, clad in the gayest colours; I believe they 
are not denied any of the innocent enjoyments 
procured by dress and female society, and 
they may be seen pacing the streets, from 
store to store, and from boarding-house to 
boarding-house, shopping, and paying visits. 
This custom of young married women not 
having a home of their own, but inhabiting 
those nests of gossip called boarding-houses, 
seems to me injudicious and reprehensible. 
The young American wife, and they marry 
when almost children, is thus left all day with- 
out the society of her husband, or the protec- 
tion of his presence.” 

“ There were a variety of carriages stand- 
ing for hire on the Levee. ‘Their cleanli- 
ness, the excellence and ease of their springs, 
to say nothing of the well-appointed appear- 
ance of most of the drivers, would put to 
shame the hired vehicles in most of the capi- 
tals of Europe. We chose an open carriage, 
though the weather was extremely cold, for 
we were curious to see as much as we could 
of this interesting city.” 

“Every one in America, (and I include 
even New Orleans, where the admixture of 
French blood, and the southern clime, would 
doubtless cause an appearance of gaiety, if it 
can be looked for anywhere in the States)— 
every one in America, I say, looks grave, se- 
rious, and reflective. There is none of the 
sportive, light-hearted manner visible among 
the French, and occasionally among our own 
countrymen; their very amusements, and 
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they are few, are partaken of without any | 
show of relaxation or pleasure. Why isthis? 
Because business pursues them into the very 
heart of their enjoyments; because, in fact, it 
is their enjoyment, and business is certainly 
not a lively thing. It neither opens the heart, 
nor expands the countenance. 

“ De Tocqueville says :— I believe the se- 
riousness of the Americans arises partly from 
their pride. Ina democratic countries, even 
poor men entertain a lofty notion of their per- 
sonal importance : they look upon themselves 
with complacency, and are apt to suppose that 
others are looking at themtoo. With this 
disposition, they watch their language and 
their actions with care, and do not lay them- 
selves open to betray their deficiencies ; to 
preserve their dignity, they think it necessary 
to preserve their gravity.’ 

** If the Americans are the proud, sensitive 
people that De Tocqueville asserts them to 
be, how is it that this pride is wholly and sole- 
ly personal? How is it that it does not make 
them feel more acutely as a nation, and in- 
duce them to bestow a little of the anxiety 
they display for themselves as individuals, on 
the honour and name of the country of which 
they affect to be so vain. 

* The fact is, that, like many other proud, 
or, | should say, vain people, it is the very 
sense of their public deficiencies, and the 
knowledge that their want of national faith is 
held up as a scorn and a warning among the 
nations of the earth, that induces them to 
wrap themselves up in this dignified (?) gra- 
vity, and in a cold and repellent demeanour. 
An American does not even relax at his meals 
(to be sure, they occupy but a short space of 
time ;) ‘ his attachment to his c4res’ is greater 
than ours to our pleasures; and it is this, as I 
said before, that renders him so uninteresting 
a character. 

“The ladies cannot be uninteresting here ; 
they are so pretty, so gentle, and so feminine- 
looking. I have said that they walk alone, 
and unprotected ; at the same time, I ought 
to add, that so great is the respect in which 
ladies are held in America, that such a course 
can rarely be attended by any disagreeable 
consequences.” 

They “ are too fond of glaring colours ; and 
though their faces are lovely, yet they do not 
hold themselves well, and their figures are 
rarely good. I think I never saw so much 
beauty, or loveliness, so varied in its charac- 
ter, as I did in New Orleans. There was the 
fair English-American, with her slight stoop- 
ing figure, far surpassing in charm of feature, 
the beauties of the ‘ Old Country.’ The Cre- 
ole-brunette, with her springy form, and ac- 
tive, graceful walk, cannot be passed unnotic- 
ed; she looks very determined, however, 
and as if the strife of active and angry pas- 
sions were often at war within her bosom. 
But lastly, and far more beautiful than either, 
I noticed the rich dark cheek of the Quad- 
roon,” 

** All these, and much more, I saw and no- 
ticed during my first long drive through the 
busy streets of New Orleans. There is in- 
deed much to see, and much to remark upon ; 
but close observation, after a time, becomes 


wearying, and | was not sorry to find myself 
arrived at the hotel.” 


(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
EDUCATION, 
(Continued from page 211.) 


“T am accused of drawing hasty conclu- 
sions, because in my Second Report, dated 
Dec. 26, 1838, I spoke of the experiment of 
teaching words before letters, as having been 
tried in the Boston Primary Schools, and as 
having been ‘ found to succeed better than the 
old mode.’ The language of the ‘ Remarks’ 
is this: 

*** Let the reader be informed that ‘ The 
Mother’s Primer,’ which begins with words, 
was introduced, as appears from the vote of 
the Boston Primary School Committee, Nov. 
7, 1837, and that the second annual report of 
the Secretary leaves an interval of about one 
year only, for the trial of the new system. 
Whether a trial during so short a period, 
amidst the novelty always attending a change, 
is sufficient to warrant the assertion that ‘ it 
is found to succeed better than the old mode,’ 
we will submit to the judgment of any candid 
mind.” 

“Of any candid mind! Hear facts! On 
the 2d day of Aug. 1836,—almost two years 
and four months before Dec. 26, 1838,—the 
Primary School Committee passed a vote, 
that such teachers as were disposed might use 
the Mother’s Primer, and, on Nov. 7, 1837, 
a year and a quarter afier the passage of this 
vote, the Standing Committee made a report, 
from which the following extracts are ta- 
ken: 

“¢ They have carefully examined the Mo- 
ther’s Primer, and caused the experiment to 
be made in several of the schools, and from 
the favourable reports which have been re- 
ceived from the teachers, of the success they 
have met with in advancing the children from 
the fourth to the third class, your committee 
are induced to recommend its adoption in our 
Primary Schools; believing, as they do, that 
it is easier, as well as more expeditious and 
interesting to the pupil, than the old, unintel- 
ligible, and irksome mode.’ ‘ Your commit- 
tee have been informed by one of the teach- 
ers, who has for the last year adopted this 
mode, that pupils taught in this way, are ena- 
bled, in four months, to read very well in plain 
reading, and spell words of one syllable, even 
with silent letters; whereas it generally takes 
a longer period by the old method, to teach 
them the alphabet of large and small letters.’ 

“The experiment, therefore, had been on 
trial nearly two years and a half before the 
date of my Report. 

“This system has now been in operation in 
the Boston Primary Schools about seven years. 
The disparagements of the Thirty-one, the 
Primary School Committee have deemed it 
their duty to notice. A sub-committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, propounded a series 
of questions to the teachers of all the Primary 
schools. Each teacher ‘gave an immediate 
written reply, without having an opportunity 
to consult or advise with any other;’ from 


which it appears, that ‘ The teachers approve 
of the books now used by them in the schools, 
and consider them adapted to the capacities 
of the children ; and in this connection your 
committee would state, that of the 117 teach- 
ers, thre are only three who give an unquali- 
fied objection to the books and system ; nine 
others qualify their answers by suggesting 
what they think would be an improvement in 
the books and system ;—their principal objec- 
tion being, that the words are not divided into 
syllables in the first book. 

“ ¢ Your committee would remark, that the 
small number of rejections, [of pupils sent 
from the Primary schools,] within six years, 
tends to confirm the observation of the mayor 
[of the city of Boston,] that the improvement 
of the higher schools is attributable, in part, 
to the improved condition, and better prepara- 
tion of the children on admission from the 
Primary schools.’ 

‘1 leave these averments of the Committee, 
without any comment of my own. 

“ «School Discipline,’ is the title of the 
fourth section of the ‘ Remarks.’ Intrinsically, 
this subject is of vastly greater magnitude and 
importance, than those which precede it. At 
different times, in my reports, lectures, and 
other writings, I have dwelt, at some length, 
on this subject ; and have been led to consider 
more particularly, one of its instrumentalities, 
namely, corporal punishment. ‘This has been 
forced upon me ; for the perusal of 1600 re- 
ports of the school committees, together with 
other authentic and unquestionable evidence, 
has left no room to doubt, that the rod has 
been, not very unfrequently, abused, in our 
schools ; and, in the hands of inexperience 
and passion, and ignorance, has been the 
coarse substitute for wisdom, and affection, 
and knowledge. But I am no ultraist on this 
point. I have never taken a one-sided view 
of this subject. 1 have reproved disobedience 
and insubordination, on the part of the pupil, 
as earnestly as I have ever reprehended se- 
verity on the part of the teacher ; and I have 
always defended the resort to physical coer- 
cion after moral means had been tried and 
failed. 

“School discipline is a comprehensive 
phrase, signifying the vast range of means 
and motives by which the bad passions of 
children may be overcome, and by which, 
also, their character, so far as school influ- 
ences are capable of doing it, may be cultiva- 
ted and trained into symmetry, loveliness, 
strength, honour, veracity, justice, reverence, 
and immortal blessedness. This subject, then, 
introduces us at once into the presence of a 
vast assemblage of measures and appliances, 
from the low motive that controls the craven 
and the brute,—the fear of bodily smart,—up 
to social, personal, filial, domestic considera- 
tions, and from these to the hallowed and im- 
mortal influences of morality and religion. 
Whoever looks at this momentous theme, at 
all with the eye of a philosopher or a moralist, 
sees this vast and various assemblage of mo- 
tives and means, arranged, as it were, upon an 
immense scale, one end of which measures 
the force of impulses that belong to the brute, 
while the other reaches to the aspirations of 
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Throne. It is a scale, which, like the ladder 
seen in the vision of the patriarch, reaches 
from earth to heaven. The teacher, called to 
preside over children, and to mingle his influ- 
ences in the formation of their character, 
looks up and down along this scale, where all 
persuasives and dissuasives are orderly arrang- 
ed; and he selects as his favourite instru- 
ments, such as find their strongest affinities in 
his own nature. If he be a‘ lover of God and 
friend of human kind,’ then his prayerful de- 
sires and longings are, to select his motives 
from the loftiest of the series, that he may 












the highest spirit that bows before the eternal 
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should be taken not to confound’—‘ voluntary 
consent with unconditional surrender.’ ‘The 
ruler governs, not for his own sake, but to 
teach obedience to others.’ ‘The governed, 
on his part, is not, from sympathy, and affec- 
tion, and harmony of opinion, to obey the in- 
dividual, but the authority residing in him ra- 
ther from a sense of obligation. ‘ Since fear 
is most predominant in childhood, we should 
take advantage of it.’ 

‘** Authority, Force, Fear, Pain! These 
are the four corner-stones of ‘ School Disci- 
pline.’ Not Duty, Affection, Love of Know- 
ledge, and Love of Truth; but Power, Vio- 


thereby inspire his pupils with the spirit of| lence, Terror, Suffering ! 


these two great commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets,—first, the 
love of God, with all the heart, and soul, and 
mind ; and second, the love of our neighbour, 
as ourselves, which Divine authority has de- 
clared to be like unto the first. If, however, 
the teacher be stricken with a madness for 
worldly distinction, and power, and display ; 


if he is one who can forget the desolations of 


war in the splendours of a triumph ; if he can 
be blind to the atrocities of the slave-trade, 
while doting upon the regal wealth which it 
yields; if he can gaze with envy upon exalted 
political station, without scorning the mean- 
ness or moral profligacy by which it may 
have been reached, then he will goad on. his 
pupils by the fiery incentives of ambition, and 
will cherish those rivalries in the school-room, 
which shall afterwards grow into overreach- 
ings in the eng pe and corruption in the 
senate-chamber. remember once hearing 
a very distinguished writer and college teach- 
er, in this country, say, while advocating em- 
ulation in school, that it was the only way to 
give dramatic interest and glory to the histo- 
ry of the race. ‘ Without emulation,’ ex- 
claimed he, deprecatingly, ‘ there would be no 
Cesars, no Napoleons ; society would dwindle 
down into tameness, or consist only of such 
men as Fenelon and Dr. Channing.’ And, if, 
—to give one more specification,—if the pre- 
vailing attributes in the teacher’s character be 
pride, the love of domination, a morbid sensi- 
tiveness about his own personal importance, 
which converts the condemnation of a princi- 

le into a purposed indignity, and applies it to 
himself,—if that character includes, also, a 
recklessness of all sacrifices, however bound- 
less, by which the lust of ‘authority’ can be 
sated, then, out of this vast scale of motives, 
which measures the distance between the 
brute and the angel, he will select, and bring 
out, and defend, the lowest of them all,—ab- 
solute, unexplaining sovereignty, or ‘ authori- 
ty,’ on his own side; absolute, unreasoning 
subjection on the side of the pupil ;—and the 
doctrines advocated and ‘ worshipped’ by him 
will be, that both the sovereignty and the 
subjection shall be maintained by fear, and 
the infliction of physical pain. 

“* Now here are the doctrines of the Thirty- 
one. ‘True obedience,’ say they, ‘ Does not 
voluntarily comply with a request, but impli- 
citly yields toa command.’ ‘ When the man- 
date has gone forth, obedience does not ob- 
tain, till the will of the subject is completely 
merged in the will of the ruler.” ‘Care 


j 


“ Where is there any recognition of the 
sentiment of that disciple, whom Jesus loved 
above the rest,—‘ There is no fear in love ;’ 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear, because fear 
hath torment ;’ * He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love Where is there any recog- 
nition of what the Apostle to the Gentiles de- 
clared,—‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;’ 
‘He that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law?” Where,—to approach the very source 
of Christian faith—where is any deference 
yielded to the words of the Saviour, ‘ If ye love 
me,’—not, if ye fear me, but,—‘If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.’ 

“ The poet, at once the most philosophical 
and spiritual in our language, has said, 

* Love, and love only, is the loan for love.’ 


We are reminded by the ‘ Remarks’ that ‘ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ 
But that means a filial, not a servilefear. It 
is the fear of Abraham leading forth his son 
to the sacrifice, and not of Felix, who trem- 
bled, yet persisted in hiswrong. We are fur- 
ther told, that where ‘ the spirit of opposition 
is too strong to be overruled by those higher 
and more refined motives upon which we 
should always rely when they are active, we 
are left without resource unless we appeal to 
fear.’ I deny that any Christian man, or any 
enlightened heathen man, is left without re- 
source, under such circumstances, ‘ unless he 
appeals to fear.’ He has the resource of con- 
science, which is no more extinguished in the 
child’s soul, by the clamorous passions that, 
for a time, may have silenced its voice, than 
the stars of heaven are annihilated by the cloud 
which for a moment obscures them from our 
vision. He has the resource of social and filial 
affections. If the teacher is what he ought 
to be, he has the resource of a pure and lofty 


example, in his own character ; and he moves | 


before the eyes of his pupils as a personifica- 
tion of dignity and learning and benevolence. 
What a sentence does a teacher pronounce 
upon himself, when he affirms that be has no 
resources in his own attainments, his own de- 
portment, his own skill, his own character ; 
but only in the cowhide and birch, and in the 
strong arm that wields them !” 

(To be continued.) 


Choose God’s trades before men’s; Adam 
was a gardener ; Cain a ploughman ; and Abel 
a grazier or shepherd. These trades began 
with the world, and have least of snare, and 
most of use. 





















For ** The vied 
TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Works on morality and religion, inculeat- 
ing sound principles, must exert a useful in- 
fluence on their readers. Next to virtuous 
example and the ministry of the gospel, they 
are instrumental in correcting erroneous sen- 
timents, and reforming vitiated habits. We 
may safely believe that the Good Spirit, 
which constantly watches lost and wandering 
man, will, at the seasons which please him, 
carry home conviction by the Christian prin- 
ciples and the holy walking of the servants of 
God, delineated in their pages. Combining 
the example and the efforts of devoted men, 
reasoning with their erring brethren of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgmert to come, 
they are often like preachers with their mes- 
sage sent to their habitations. Tract societies 
are important in the dissemination of such 
works, especially among those classes who 
have not means to procure books, or whose 
associations are not with serious people, and 
consequently are rarely in the way of meet- 
ing with religious writings. Men are placed 
in situations where it is often out of their 
power to obtain suitable reading. The Chris- 
tian concern of pious persons to supply their 
needs, with a view to their mental and spirit- 
ual benefit, is not only an act of brotherly 
kindness, but may be the performance of a 
religious duty, and under the providential di- 
rection of the Saviour of lost man, may be 
instrumental in snatching them from ruin. 

The labours of the Friends’ Tract Associa- 
tion in this city, as spread before a late gene- 
ral meeting of the contributors and others, 
were gratifying and encouraging. In the 
course of a few years the managers have 
greatly enlarged the catalogue of tracts with 
valuable and instructive selections from the 
biography of several eminent Friends, This 
description of reading attracts the attention, 
and fastens upon the mind perhaps more effec- 
tually the principles which governed their 
lives, while it shows the blessed result of 
steady obedience to the grace of God, which 
brings salvation, and appears unto all men, 

While we take satisfaction in hearing the 
details of their operations, it is necessary to 
remember that they also require encourage- 
ment, to give spring and energy to their ef- 
forts. Cold approbation will go but little 
way towards producing tracts, and placing 
them in the hands of the destitute. This 
cannot be done without paper and printing ; 
and paper and printing are not to be procured 
without money; and it cannot be expected 
that the managers will perform the arduous 
work of writing, selecting, printing, and dis- 
tributing the tracts, and also take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of finding the money 
to defray the cost. They contribute their 
proportion, besides much of their valuable 
time ; and some others have annually paid 
subscriptions to aid the cause, for years; but 
it would greatly stimulate the managers, and 
enable them still further to extend the useful- 
ness of the institution, were there a more free 
expression of unity with it, by a general sub- 
scription of Friends to its funds. It is not 
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meant to confine the term “general” to 
Friends residing in the city, but at the same 
time to convey to our brethren and sisters re- 
siding in villages, and in the country, a suita- 
ble hint that the appropriation of part of their 
means would be encouraging and acceptable. 
Tracts are needed round about them proba- 
bly equally as in populous cities, according to 
the number of inhabitants, and did they fur- 
nish the Association with funds to print the 
tracts, they could obtain them, in return, at 
the lowest cost, for the benefit of their neigh- 
bours, which would not only encourage the 
managers, but, like the good Samaritan, be 
pouring oil and wine into the bosoms of those 
who may have fallen among thieves, and been 
left wounded and half dead. 

If we reflect upon the character and pro- 
fession we hold, and how very little we part 
with, annually, in providing means for works 
of charity and benevolence, and then look at 
the temporal blessings which a bountiful Pro- 
vidence has poured forth upon us, our hearts 
would surely soften towards “ the poor and 
needy,” and we should take comfort in open- 
ing a liberal hand to help forward the good 
cause. It is said that time was, when Friends 
in their subscriptions gave pounds, where they 
now give dollars, and their circumstances not 
as affluent as they now are. Would it not be 
well to inquire into the reason of the change? 
Are we growing yearly more indifferent to 
the cause of religion and morality, and imper- 
ceptibly suffering business, wealth, and plea- 
sure, to engross our thoughts and affections ? 
If it be so, the case is mournful, and calls for 
a speedy reformation. 

=—== 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


TRACT ASSOCIATION, 


At an Annual Meeting of the Tract Associ- 
ation of Friends, held Third month, 19th, 
1845, the following Friends were appointed 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year, 
viz. : 

Clerk.—Joseph Scattergood. 

Treasurer.—Joseph Snowdon. 

Managers.—Nathan Kite, John C, Allen, 
William M. Collins, Edward Richie, Josiah 
H. Newbold, Paul W. Newhall, Horatio C. 
Wood, Samuel Bettle, Jr., William C. Ivins, 
Joseph Kite, William H. Brown, Charles 
Evans, Israel H. Johnson, Samuel Randolph, 
William Beitle. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Tract Association of Friends. 
The Managers present the following report 
of their proceedings during the past year, 
Viz. 
Number of Tracts on hand, Third 
month Ist, 1844, 
There have been printed during the 
year ending Third month Ist, 
1845, 159,857 





Making 





Leaving a stock on hand, Third mo. 


Ist, 1845, of 


Of the number distributed, 31,650 were ta- 
ken by Auxiliaries ; 23,260 by the New Eng- 
land Tract Association; 400 for the Alms- 
house; 728 for coloured schools; 1361 for 
First-day and other schools in this city and 
county ; 447 at the soup houses ; 5390 at the) 
navy yard and among seamen ; 8703 on board | 
shipping in the Delaware and Schuylkill riv-| would take part in this branch of our duties, 
ers; 1600 on board vessels of war; 1870 by) 
the “* Home Mission,” “ Seamen’s Tract Mis- 
sion,” and *“ Bethel Union” Societies ; 1200) quest their attention to this interesting sub- 
at the Naval Asylum ; 4166 to the inmates | 
of the Prisons and House of Refuge in this 
county ; 608 among Universalists ; 800 among 
Roman Catholics ; 1173 for Medical Students ; 
250 for a Baptist convention ; 5110 for dis- 
tribution in various parts of Pennsylvania ; 
200 for the New York Indians ; 4235 in the 
New England states; 1550 on board whale | purpose of defraying the expense of furnishing 
ships sailing from Nantucket ; 4591 for New | this work to the members of the National 
York city and state; 5552 for New Jersey ; | Legislature, and heads of the different depart- 
387 for Delaware ; 1994 for Maryland ; 658 | ments at Washington ; which has been applied 
for Virginia; 432 for North Carolina; 193) to that purpose. 
for Louisiana; 156 for Mississippi ; 266 for 
Missouri ; 1190 fur Ohio; 3289 for Indiana ; 
79 for Kentucky ; 445 for lilinois ; 1580 for 
Canada; 236 for England ; 450 for Rio Ja- 
neiro and Brazil in South America ; 403 for 
schools in Monrovia, Western Africa, and | instructive and interesting reading; and we 
23,233 are reported as taken for general dis-| are induced to believe, from the continued in- 
tribution, 





138,105 


297 ,962 
Distributed during the same period, 160,684 


137,078 


THE FRIEND. 





















The number of Tracts distributed exceeds 
that of the preceding year 56,340; and is 


considerably larger than any annual distri- 


bution heretofore reported. 

Five new Tracts have been stereotyped, 
viz.— 

No. 80. “Some account of the life and 
convincement of ‘Thomas Story.” 

No. 81. “ The sufferings of Richard Seller 
on board the flag-ship Royal Prince, for his 
testimony to the unlawfulness of war.” 

No. 83. “The example and testimony of 
the early Christians on the subject of war.” 

No. 84, “ Memoirs of the life of Daniel 
Wheeler, a minister of the gospel in the So- 
ciety of Friends.” 











Not a little difficulty has been experienced 


in the selection of matter adapted to the diffe- 


rent ages and capacities of children, which, 
while its subject and style should not be above 
their understanding, would be free from the 
orpeene error of being too puerile. 

t is believed, if more of our women Friends 


they would be able to render very valuable 
assistance ; the Board therefore earnestly re- 


ject. 

A set of stereotype plates of “ Dymond’s 
Essay on War” has been presented to the As- 
sociation. 1000 copies of this essay were 
printed ; 544 of which have been disposed of, 
leaving 456 on hand. A donation of 830 was 
received from a Friend of this city, for the 


The edition of the “ Moral Almanac” pub- 
lished last year, not being sufficient to meet 
the demand, 20,000 copies of that for the year 
1845 were printed, and most of them disposed 
of. This work contains a careful selection of 


| crease in the sale, that it is in some measure 
| taking the place of those of an objectionable 
|character, which have been so extensively 
circulated of latter years :-—and as it is now 
calculated for three different meridians, viz., 
Philadelphia, Boston and Cincinnati, it will 
answer for a large portion of those parts of 
this country where the members of our Reli- 
gious Society reside. If Friends would send 
orders to our agent, and have it seasonably 
placed for sale in stores in different neigh- 
bourhoods, its circulation and usefulness might 
be greatly extended. 
Some matter has been prepared for an al- 
manac for the year 1846. 

Two new auxiliaries have been recognized ; 
one at Whitewater, and the other at White- 


No. 85. “ Considerations on the keeping of | lick, both in Indiana. 


negroes. Part lst.—Recommended to the 
professing Christians of every denomination, 
by John Woolman.” 

In accordance with the conclusion of the 
Association at its last annual meeting, a sub- 
scription was opened for a separate fund for 
the publication of Juvenile Books, and through 
the liberality of Friends interested in the sub- 


ject, the sum of $544 has been collected, and 


paid to the Treasurer for that purpose. 

Nine small books, intended as the com- 
mencement of this series, have been prepared, 
and nearly all of them stereotyped, viz.— 
“ James Parnell ;” “ Selections of Poetry ;” 
“ William Tyler Barling ;” “ Elizabeth C. 
Secor and Mary Post ;” “ A short account of 
Mary Samm, who died in Warwick Prison, 
aged 12 years ;” “The Honey Bee ;” “ The 
Spider ;” ‘The Fly ;” and “ Sarah Lidbetter.” 
8050 copies of the four first named have been 
printed ; 5872 of which have been sold, leav- 
ing 2178 on hand. ‘The printing of those on 
Natural History has been delayed for want of 
suitable embellishments. 


The Managers feel encouraged by the in- 
creased demand for our publications ; and are 
impressed with the’ necessity of continued dili- 
gence and care in the selection of suitable 
matter therefor ; believing it highly impor- 
tant to endeavour to supercede the light and 
trifling reading which is thrown off in great 
abundance from the press, by disseminating 
that of a more serious and instructive charac- 
ter. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers, 
Jostan H. Newzorp, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month 11th, 1845. 

—_— 

Where am 1 going ?—Many evils might be 
avoided, if this question were often put. If 
the young thought more of what they do, or 
where they go, they would escape much sin 
and remorse. “ Ponder the path of thy feet,” 
says the wise man. Am I going where 1 
ought not to go? Am I going where I was 
forbidden to go?’ Am I going into bad com- 
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pany? Had I better stay than go? Who-/word of life. 1 Johni.1. Ministering the 

ever will think of these questions, will not be | gift according as they had received the same, 

sorry to think that they stopped to think be-|as good stewards of the manifold grace of 

fore they determined to go.—Late paper. God; and preached not the uncertain rumours 

— of men by hearsay, which they had gathered 

merely in the comprehension, while they were 

strangers to the thing in their own experience 
in themselves.” 

After describing the inefficiency of man’s 





For ** The Friend.” 
THE RIGHT USE OF LEARNING. 


As it is one of the distinguishing features 


well-selected assortment of mercery, hosiery, 
and haberdashery, and other small wares ; and 
set off on her travels, with her merchandize at 
her back. Her conduct, asa Friend, appears 
to have been consistent, and her manners 
agreeable ; and being furnished with recom- 
mendations to many persons in London, and 
its vicinity, she met with much encourage- 
ment in the disposal of her goods. Good shops, 


of our times to pay great attention to the ed- | arts and parts to instruct him in the things of | particularly in country places, were “ but few, 


ucation of the young and rising generation, it | God, with an eloquence which a circumcised 
is highly necessary for every one engaged | ear fully appreciates, he inquires, ‘ But what 
therein, to undersiand its right use and li-|availeth all this? Is it not all but as death, a 
inits, | painted sepulchre, and dead carcases, without 

It is freely admitted, that our early Friends |the power, life and spirit of Christianity, 
placed a just and proper value upon useful| which is the marrow and substance of a 
outward learning; but it is also true, that|Christian ministry? And he that hath this, 
they kept it in its proper place, below the|and can speak from it, thoagh he be a poor 
cross, and not above it. ‘Taught in the school | shepherd, or a fisherman, and ignorant of all 
of Divine wisdom, they counted “ all things | that learning, and of all those questions and 
but loss and dross for the excellency of the| notions; yet speaking from the Spirit, his 
knowledge of Christ Jesus their Lord.” Al-| ministry will have more influence towards the 


” 


and far between ;” so that her periodical visits 
were generally welcomed, especially by the 
female branches of those families which she 
called upon: and she not only disposed of her 
goods to advantage, but to many houses and 
tables of Friends, she was a welcome guest. 
Her agreeable demeanour, and her well-as- 
sorted stock of goods, increased her recom- 
mendations, until she might be seen with her 
pack traversing a circuit of many miles round 
the metropolis, principally calling at the 
houses of the affluent, as those who could best 


though some of them were endowed with | converting of a sinner unto God, than all of | afford to pay a good price. She followed this 


great natural abilities, and had made no mean | them who are learned after the flesh.” 
acquirements in literature and science, yet) With such sentiments as these, the true 
they never so much as encouraged the idea | Quaker is ready to declare his full and unre- 
that these were essential or necessary requi- | served unity. And although it may be consi- 
sites to constitute a true minister of Christ. | dered heresy for him to acknowledge his firm 
Nay, they even thought them a great hin- and unwavering attachment to those precious 
drance to true usefulness in the church of| doctrines which have ever been dear to the 
Christ, when their possessors leaned upon | Israel of God, and which “ the pure spirits do 
them. “As for letter learning,” says the|still regard with an unfading love,” yet it is 
truth-loving and plain speaking Barclay, ‘‘ we the inmost breathings of his soul, In such he- 
judge it is not so much necessary to the well-|resy, may I through adorable mercy be ena- 
being of [a minister], though accidentally | bled to live, and when that solemn hour comes, 
sometimes in certain respects it may concur, | in which my spirit must return into the hands 
but more frequently it is hurtful than helpful, | of the God who gave it, in such heresy, may 
as appeared in the example of Taulerus, who | I be favoured to die / 





being a learned man, and could make an elo- 
quent preaching, needed nevertheless to be in- 
structed in the way of the Lord by a poor laic. 

“ Though then we make not human learn- 
ing necessary, yet we are far from excluding 
true learning; to wit, that learning which 
proceedeth from the inward teachings and in- 
structions of the Spirit, whereby the soul learn- 
eth the.secret ways of the Lord, becomes ac- 
quainted with many inward travails and exer- 
cises of the mind; and learneth by a living 
experience how to overcome evil, and the 
temptations of it, by following the Lord, and 
walking in his light, and waiting daily for 
wisdom and knowledge immediately from the 
revelation thereof; and so layeth up these 
heavenly and divine leasons in the good trea- 
sure of the heart, as honest Mary did the say- 
ings which she heard, and things which she 
observed ; and also out of this treasure of the 
soul, as the good scribe, brings forth things 
new and old, according asthe same Spirit 
moves, and gives true liberty, and as the glory 
of God requires, for whose glory the soul, 
which is the temple of God, learneth to do all 
things. This is that good learning which we 
think necessary to a true minister; by and 
through which learning a man can well in- 
struct, teach, and admonish in due season, 
and testify for God from a certain experi- 
ence; as did David, Solomon, and the holy 


prophets of old, and the blessed apostles of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who testified of what 
they had seen, heard, felt and handled of the 


== 
From the Glasgow Friend. 


Some Account of Joan Dant, of London, 
widow, who died in the year 1715. 


Of this remarkable woman, but little is ge- 
nerally known except by her munificent lega- 
cy, bequeathed to poor persons of the Society 
of Friends, in perpetuity. Of her it may be 
said, that by this noble act, “ she being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

The following brief notice of Joan Dant, 
has been obtained partly from authentic re- 
cords, and partly through traditional channels 
which the writer considers may be depended 
on for veracity ; and it is deemed but a tri- 
bute due to her memory, to preserve from ob- 
livion some circumstances in her life, for the 
information of the religious body of which she 
was a member; but more particularly, those 
who are the distributors and recipients of her 
bounty. The husband of Joan Dant was a 
working weaver, living in New Paternoster 
Row, Spital Fields ; and died many years be- 
fore his wife, leaving but little provision for 
her support. She appears to have been a per- 
son of great resolution and independence of 
mind, as well as strong and active in body. 
On becoming a widow, she determined to use 
her best exertions to provide for herself, with- 
out being burthensome to others. After some 
deliberation, she concluded to take up the oc- 
cupation ofa pedlar or hawker ; and with this 
object in view, she provided herself with a 


Se 


laborious occupation for some years, not only 
with satisfaction to her customers, but to her 
own pecuniary advantage. It appears that af- 
terwards she engaged more in a wholesale 
trade, if not as a manufacturer of Spital Fields 
goods ; and her mercantile transactions were 
not confined to a home trade, but even exten- 
ded to places on the continent ; as some debts 
due from her correspondents at Paris, and at 
Brussels, appear in her executors’ accounts. 
It is believed that she continued to follow bu- 
siness for most part of her latter years, and 
she lived in the same frugal manner, if not in 
the same house as she had occupied with her 
husband in hislife-time. Her expenses being 
very small, and her savings invested from 
time to time, in profitable securities of differ- 
ent kinds, her property, in course of years, 
accumulated to a considerable amount, with- 
out the world being at all aware of her pros- 
perity. Of the exercise of her benevolence 
in her life-time, no particulars have been pre- 
served, but we may feel assured, from the sen 
timents she left behind her in a letter to her 
executors, which is inserted at the end of this 
account, that she was not inattentive to the 
wants of the distressed. 

When far advanced in life, Joan applied to 
a Friend, whom she knew, to come and assist 
her in making her will. To this request the 
Friend very readily consented ; thinking that 
Joan might have (perhaps) a few hundred 
pounds to bequeath. When, however, he 
learned the amount of her funds, he. shrunk 
from the responsibility of the task, and re- 
commended her to call in three or four Friends 
of greater experience than himself. When 
the Friends met, they inquired of Joan how 
she wished to dispose of her property, to 
which she réplied, “I got it by the rich, and 
I mean to leave it to the.poor.” This was 
probably a year and a half before her death. 
She died on the 29th of Ninth month, 1715, 
at the age of 84; and was buried in Friends’ 
burial-ground, Bunhill fields. 

The will is dated in 1714, and a codicil is 
added in the following year. 
ments she appoints John Freame, Samuel 
Waldenfield, and Silvanus Grove, and after- 


By these docu- — 
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wards (on the death of Samuel Waldenfield,)| (which is considerable) is distributed by nine 
trustees, as successors of those originally ap- 
pointed ; in sums not exceeding two pounds 
per annum, to one poor Friend, or family ; 
and the ‘trustees meet in London, once or 


twice a year, to check each other’s distribu- 
tion. 


Peter Briggins, and William Wragg, as her 
executors; besides the following Friends,— 
“ overseers” of her will; viz. George White- 
head, Thomas Cooper, Thomas Pitstowe, 
Thomas Gould, and Thomas Eccleston. Some 
of these were conspicuous characters in the 
Society of Friends, at that time. 

Her whole property was somewhat above 
£9,000, which she bequeathed as under : 
To her half-brother £500 
To five cousins 265 


To nine executors and overseers 475 
To one executor (lapsed) 100 
To forty-two persons, whom she styles 

her friends, £10 each 420 


To fourteen others, 5 to £100 each 295 
To the poor of the parish of Shore- 


ditch 30 
To the poor of Spital Fields 20 
To the poor of Bednal Green 20 
To the poor of Whitechapel 20 


Towards clothing the children of the 
parish school of Whitechapel, (two) 
years 20 
She then leaves the remainder of her es- 
tate to her “ loving friends”—her executors 
and overseers, or their survivors, to be dis- 
posed of as follows, viz. : 
To the Women’s meeting, Aldersgate 


street, for poor Friends £200 
Also an annuity valued at 400 
To Friends’ workhouse 200 
To Devonshire-house Monthly Meet- 

ing for poor ancient Friends, £20 

per annum, for five years 100 
To same Meeting for putting forth 


poof Friends’ children 50 
To Bull and Mouth, Peel, Westmin- 

ster, Ratcliff, and Southwark 

Monthly Meetings, half for the 

poor, and half for putting forth poor 

children, each £40 200 
To Waltham Abbey, Barking, Hen- 

don, Longford, and Hammersmith 

Meetings, each £10 50 
To the Six Weeks’ Meeting (which 

has the care of repairing the Meet- 

ing-houses in London) 100 

After payment of these legacies, her exec- 
utors and overseers were to dispose of £400 
in their discretion, to poor necessitous Friends 
and indigent persons. 

To five women Friends, for the like pur- 
pose, £100. 

She then directs that the remainder of her 
estate, after payment of the foregoing lega- 
cies, should be laid out for a yearly income to 
be disposed of by her executors and overseers 
to such poor Friends in London, and else- 
where, as they, or the major part of them 
shall see meet; “‘ without being accountable 
to any Meeting of Friends, or any person or 
persons whatsoever, for the same; and that, 
when any of the executors or overseers shall 
die, the major part of the survivors shall, 
from time to time, choose others in their 
room.” 

The overplus and remainder thus left, was 
invested in different securities, some of which 
have been, in course of years, advantageously 
changed for others, and the income so arising, 


alluded to in the preceding notice, is as fol- 
lows : 


THE FRIEND. 


ge 
The letter of Joan Dant to her executors, 


* Dear Friends ;—It is the Lord that cre- 
ates true industry in his people, and that bless- 
eth their endeavours in obtaining things ne- 
cessary and convenient for them, which are 
to be used in moderation by all his flock and 
family everywhere. The Lord is also rich 
and open-handed to all that love the Truth, 
and we are called of God, not unto speech 
only and profession of the Truth, but also unto 
good works, that as God has abounded in his 
providence unto us-ward, both spiritually and 
temporally, we also might evidence our thank- 
fulness unto Him, in our liberality to those 
that want ; for the poor that are faithful, are 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, in 
Him, who of one blood made all nations under 
heaven, whether they be poor or rich, And 
I, having been one that has taken pains to 
live, and have, through the blessing of God, 
with honesty and industrious care, improved 
my little in this world to a pretty good de- 
gree: find my heart open in that charity 
which comes from the Lord, in which the 


ing to the utmost of my ability: sincerely 
desiring that the hearts of all may likewise 
be opened for general good, that none may 
be oppressed for want: for though the Lord 
hath been merciful to many, in affording them 
much in this life of the things thereof, yet 
He has been pleased to suffer want unto some, 
that so charity, without which our faith is 







true disposal of all things ought to be, to do} : 
something for the poor—the fatherless and labours and wants of the managers, will also 
the widows in the church of Christ, accord- | ® found in our columns. Perhaps our cor- 









For ‘* The Friend.” 
“* How much owest thou ?” 


Go, take thy bill, and write fourscore,— 
Then multiply the same, 

By all the sands upon the shore ;— 
The sum thou couldst not name ! 


So neither canst thou here below, 
E’er to the full conceive, 

The vast, o’erwhelming debt we owe, 
For mercies each receive. 


Thou canst not count the stars above 
Which decorate the sky, 

Nor fathom half the boundless love, 
Which all thy wants supply : 


More than the hairs upon thy head, 
Or sands beside the sea, 

If numbered up, the blessings shed, 
Since life’s first dawn, on thee. 


Then, what hast thou, oh man, to pay? 
Go, bend thee at His feet, 

And wholly give thyself away, 
A sacrifice complete ! 


Then, let it not thy heart appal, 
A debt so vast as this; 
Thy Saviour’s love will tancel all, 
And add,—eternal bliss! 
Philadelphia. —a.. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 5, 1845. 





We publish to-day the Annual Report and 
the names of the officers of the Tract Associ-« 
ation of Friends. A seasonable notice of the 


respondent has said nearly all that is requisite 
on the occasion, yet we may be permitted to 
add, that it is asking too much of the mana- 
gers, who give their time and attention to the 
preparation of tracts, &c., to require them, 
when a little sum of money is wanted, to go 
from door to door soliciting it. The annual 
subscriptions became due from the time of the 


nothing, might shine forth in the church of| meeting, and we are willing to suggest to 
Christ: which Church we are, if this virtue | many who give two or three dollars, whether 
remain and abound in us in all manner of lib-| ®t the end of the year they would miss four 
erality, brotherly love, godly sincerity, and | °F five. And so of those who contribute five 
true charity. Oh Friends! God’s presence | 2nd ten. It would greatly facilitate the ope- 
is with us; his love is shed abroad in us; our| ‘tions of the managers, if they had only to 


hearts are melted therein, and our souls com- 
forted with consolation unspeakable, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, through whom be 
praise and thanksgiving unto God, who is 
blessed forever!” She concludes her address 
in these solemn. words—‘“ And now, dear 
| friends, unto the One Eternal and merciful 
God, and to his holy light and blessed truth, 
in which we have had comfort together, I do 
recommend you all with my own soul, desir- 
ing, that you may all live in that new com- 
mandment of love, and in the life of truth, 
that so when we have run our race and finish- 
ed our course here in this troublesome world, 
we may enter into the fulness of that joy and 
peace and immortal glory, with the Lord for- 
ever! This is the desire of your loving sis- 
ter,—signed this 8th day of 2d month, 1714.” 
Joan Danr. 

In the presence of George Whitehead, Tho- 

mas Cooper, Thomas Pitstowe, Thomas Gould. 


consider the propriety of printing certain 
works, and not also whether money could be 
obtained for the purpose. 

We ask for the report and the communica- 
tion serious consideration. 


The agent of “The Friend,” at Canton, 
Indiana, under date of the 8th of last month, 
writes :—** A vast quantity of rain has fallen 
recently. On the 4th of this month there 
was, I think, as great a day’s rain as I re- 
member to have seen ; all the streams in our 
vicinity were powerfully swollen. A neigh- 
bour of ours, a young lad, in attempting to 
cross a small creek (Elk) with a wagon and 
two horses, narrowly escaped with his life ; 
both his horses were drowned; he escaped 
by getting on some drifting logs or chumps. 
‘The stream, which in common is scarcely an- 
kle deep, was supposed to be between fifteen 
and twenty feet at the time of the accident. 
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THE FRIEND. 


LS 


“ We have a prospect of avery early spring. 
Grass and small grain look very promising, 
several weeks in advance of ordinary seasons. 
Some peach-blossoms were full-blown on the 
4th instant.” 

. cane 

We have been requested again to remind 
Friends, that there is, under the care of a 
Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Northern District, a 
fund, of which $14 20 is applicable to the 
furnishing with clothing, any individual, of 
either sex, whether member or professor, 
who is about being placed apprentice, and 
who may need it. Further particulars may 
be obtained, by application at the office of 
“ The Friend.” 


———————— 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of PoorChildren. 


A meeting of ** The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 74 o’clock, on Se- 
cond-day evening, the 7th instant, at the com- 
mittee-room, Mulberry street meeting-house. 

Josern Kure, Clerk. 

Fourth month, 1845. 


London Friend. 


Subscribers to the above paper are inform- 
ed, that the package containing No. 12, Vol. 
2, has not been received, but is supposed to 
be lost, with the ship by which it was sent. 
If duplicates can be obtained, they will be for- 
warded to subscribers. 

(<> It is proposed, after the current year, 
to have the numbers forwarded by the steam- 
ers directly to the subscribers. ‘The under- 
signed will therefore charge Two dollars per 
year to subscribers, so as to enable him to pay 
the two shillings sterling extra, for the steam- 
er postage, which must be prepaid. By this 
arrangement, the numbers will be received 
more than a month earlier, and generally 
within twenty days of their date by subscrib- 
ers most remote from Boston. Prompt pay- 
ment, (in advance,) unincumbered with post- 
age, or unnecessary discount on notes, will be 
needful ; and information of discontinuances 
must be given at least two months before the 
close of the year ; otherwise subscribers will 
be held accountable for another year. It is 
hoped this will be satisfactory to all. Such 
as do not approve of it, will please signify the 
same, in time, to 


————————————— 
a 


Gro. W. Taytor, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 


A neat edition of Penn’s “ No Cross, No 
Crown,” is passing through the press in this 
city, and will shortly be for sale at Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street ; Nathan 
Kite’s, Appletree alley near Fourth street, 
and Uriah Hunt & Son’s, No. 44 N. Fourth 
street. 


Collins, Brother, & Co., Booksellers, No. 
254 Pearl street, New York, have in press, 
and will publish next week, “‘ No Cross, No 
Crown,” by William Penn: a reprint of Kim- 


ber & Conrad’s edition; 12mo,, 320 pages, 
large type. Half-bound, with cloth backs, 45 
cents ; full muslin, stamped, 564 cents ; sheep, 
62} cents. 

They may be had at the bookstores of 
Henry Longstreth, No. 347 Market street ; 
Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 North Fourth 
street, and at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, 

New York, Third month 29th, 1845, 


Bible Association. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will be 
held in the Committee-room, Mulberry street 
meeting-house, on the evening of Second-day, 
the 21st of Fourth month, at 8 o'clock. 

Samvet Berrie, Jr., Sec’ry. 

Fourth month, 1845. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Public Examination of the Students at 
Haverford School, will commence on Seventh- 
day, the 5th of Fourth month, and be contin- 
ued on the following Second, Third, and 
Fourth-days. 


Parents and others are invited to be pre- 


sent, 


Friends’ Boarding and Day School for 
Boys, under the care of Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, Philadelphia county, 


Pa. 


This Institution, pleasantly situated in the 
healthful village of Germantown, near the car- 
office, and a short distance from the Main 
street, occupying capacious and airy buildings, 
is believed to present desirable advantages, 
particularly to those who wish to place their 
children in the country for the summer sea- 


son. 


books, connected with the school. 


The proprietor having for several years 
been engaged in teaching, hopes, by diligent 
attention to the literary pursuits of his pupils, 
and a guarded care over their moral conduct, 
to be enabled to merit continued patronage, 
and give satisfaction to those who may com- | 


; : ar - le 
mit to him this important and responsible | daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Tripp, in the 26th 





trust. 


The course of study pursued embraces the 
usual branches of a general literary and math- 
ematical education, and the Latin language, 
and free access is had to a library of selected 


Apprentices Wanted. 
A Friend, in a neighbouring village, wishes 


two apprentices, from 13 to 16 years of age, 
to learn the art of Turning. 


A Friend, a Tanner, an apprentice to that 


business. 


A Friend, a Potter, one for that trade. 
A Friend, a Bricklayer, a lad aged sixteen 


years, as an apprentice to that business. 


Situations Wanted. 

A lad, 14 years of age, wishes a situation 
with a Tailor. 

Three want situations in Commission 
houses, 

One wishes a situation with a Conveyan- 
cer. 

One, with a Farmer. 

Three, with a Carpenter. 

One, with a Carpenter or Cabinet-maker. 

One, with a Carpenter or Wheelwright. 

One, aged 15 years, with a Machinist. 

Apply at No. 84 Mulberry street. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the 11th of Fourth month, at 10 
o’clock, a. M. 

The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on Third-day morning of the same 
week,—and the Committee on Instruction 
meet at the school on Fifth-day evening, at 
half-past seven o’clock. 

Tuomas Kraser, Clerk. 

Third month, 1845. 


WANTED 


At Haverford School, the ensuing session, 
commencing in the Fifth month next, Two 
young men as Assistants in the Mathematical 
and Classical Departments. Apply at the 
School, or by letter, addressed to 

Danret B. Sirsa, 
West Haverford, Delaware co., Pa. 

Third month. 

Marrep, on Third-day, Fourth month Ist, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth street, Philadel- 


phia, Narnan Leeps, to Saran Ann, daughter of the 
late Timothy Andrews. 








Diep, on the &th of Second month, at her residence 
in Hector, Tompkins county, New York, of pulinonary 
consumption, Hannan W., wife of Aaron Mekeel, and 


year of herage. From tht commencement of the dis- 


Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, paya- order she had an abiding trust that the Judge of all the 


ble in advance : 
For boarding and tuition, (including 
washing,) 


earth would do right. Notwithstanding life was very 
desirable, she bore the wasting disease with much pa- 
tience and Christian fortitude, saying, “‘ Death had no 


g $35 00 | terror to her, if she could only be favoured to feel a full 


|For tuition in Latin and English, 
per quarter, 
| For tuition in English studies, 
A Primary class has also been ad- 


mitted at 5 00 


assurance that she should be permitted to enter the 


10 00 | pearl gate,” which was mercifully granted a short time 
8 00 before her close. She then bade her surrounding friends 


separately an affectionate farewell, “ hoping they would 
all meet her’again in heaven.” 


—, at his late residence in Westfield, Hamilton 


For further particulars, apply to Charles| county, Indiana, on the 17th ultimo, Joun Reeve, in 
Jones, at the school, or to either of the un-|the 55th year of his age, after a protracted illness, 


dersigned committee : 
Abraham Keyser, Thomas Magarge, 
Samuel Johnson, Samuel B. Morris, 
Jonathan Robeson, Alfred Cope. 


Fourth month, 1845. 


which he bore with Christian patience and resignation, 
leaving the comfortable assurance that he is now enjoy- 
ing the reward prepared for the righteous, 
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